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rotted the nerves of so many of the children of the
Great JVar, dooming them to become the facile
pessimists of to-day. I suppose it was just because
it was so remote and unalarming that we were all so
demonstratively patriotic. Those who remember
only the late war would hardly believe how often
and with what gusto we waved flags. Whenever a
victory was reported, which was extremely seldom,
we stuck Union Jacks out of the upper windows to
flutter bravely in the hot sunlight. (It was always
summer and always sunny, I may say, during the
South African War.) Defeats, which were numerous,
did not depress us. Indeed, to be accurate, there were
no defeats, only Reverses. And then there was
Mafeking day. Seven children marching in single
file along the edge of the firs, shouting and waving
flags in the sunlight. That was my Mafeking day,
and very agreeable I thought it. And that afternoon
Queen Victoria drove across to Wellington down the
funny dusty roads from Windsor, a little old lady
in a black bonnet bowing from a great carriage as
we waved more flags by the rhododendron bushes.
Long afterwards, when I had read the works of Mr.
Wells and other censorious persons, I learned that
this was all very reprehensible; and in particular
that London that night had proved our national
decadence by rioting in a disgraceful orgy of
jubilation for this unimportant victory of a great
Empire over a small, gallant and almost defenceless
people. It is easy to understand Mr. Wells* indigna-
tion. Indeed there was a time when, retrospectively,
I almost shared it. But nowadays I find that I have
a sneaking sympathy for the men and women who